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Recent Developments in Public School Work for the Blind in Ohio 
By ROBERT B. IRWIN, Supervisor of Public School Classes for the Blind in Ohio* 


THE DAY SCHOOL PLAN 

Before proceeding to a 
discussion of the recent de- 
velopments in Public School 
Work for the Blind in Ohio, 
it may be well to outline 
briefly the plan of operation 
of ja Day School Depart- 
ment. A_ city is divided 
into a certain number of 
large districts. In each 
district a regular Public 
School building is selected, 
centrally located with re- 
spect to the homes of the 
blind children in that sec- 
tion of the city. This 
building is declared open 
to pupils without sight. <A 
room is set aside for their 
special use. <A _ teacher is 
assigned to this room whose duty it is: first, to as- 
sist the blind pupils attending this building, to do 
their work in the regular class room; and second, 
to supplement, in every way necessary, the work of 
the grade rooms in which the blind children are 
enrolled. ‘In their special room the children learn 
to read and write embossed type and to operate the 
typewriter. Here they are given much of their man- 
ual and physical training; here, also, they pre- 
pare their lessons, most of which are recited in the 
regular grade rooms with their. seeing classmates. 
When they have mastered the art of finger reading 
they are given embossed books, which are duplicates 
of those used by the seeing children. T is enables 
them to prepare much of their work independently 
and to engage in recitation, in most subjects, upon 
something like an equal footing with the seeing 
boys and girls. 

As all of the blind children of one section of the 
city attend the same school building, the special 
teacher may be called upon to assist pupils in several 
grades. For this reason not more than eig t or ten 
children are usually assigned to one building. 

In the room set aside for their use they receive 
part of their sewing lessons-and most of their musical 
instruction given by special sewing and music teach- 
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ers who visit the room at certain set periods. Chorus 
work, manual training, employing the use of tools 
with wood, and gymnasium work are usually con- 
ducted after the regular school hours in special 
classes in a school building in t*e center of the 
city. 


The aim of the Day School is to train the blind 
child in the community to become to the highest de- 
gree possible a useful member of that community. To 
this end the Day School turns naturally to the insti- 
tution and appropriates so far as possible, the fruits 
of experience gathered over a period of three-quarters 
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of a century. During the first few years of the 
Day School work, Public School teachers of the 
blind devoted most of their efforts to demonstrating 
that blind children of normal intelligence can, under 
proper conditions, keep pace, in the regular class- 
room, with their more favored brothers and sisters 
with sight. During these years very satisfactory ma- 
chinery was developed for accomplishing this end. 
Day School men could then turn their attention 
seriously to meeting the other sweeping condemna- 
tions of their plan. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE 
DAY SCHOOL PLAN 


Day Schools, as well as residéntial schools, have 
disadvantages as well as advantages. The disadvant- 
ages, I am satisfied, are not insurmountable. The 
weaknesses are marked more by lack of plans for 
meeting them than by the failure of plans tried and 
found wanting. This is due, perhaps, to a failure 
on the part of the Day School teachers to appre- 
ciate t'e broad scope of their mission, quite as much 
as to the fact that they have -not been in operation 
more than seventeen years. _ 

The strength of the Day School lies in the social 
advantage growing out of a normal family life and 
early free competition with normal people with whom 
the blind child and work. The dis- 
grow two conditions, 
co-operation on the part of 
building, who have a 
training, and out of the small 
which the Public School child 
teacher. In the institution the 
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those, school 
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number of 
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Many of the disadvantages of the Day School are 
in reality more apparent than When the fam- 
ily is actually brought to take an intelligent attitude 
toward the sightless member the gain will affect his 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION OF THE BLIND CHILD 


Perhaps the social education of the blind child is 
the most difficult problem confronting the Day School 
teacher. The sightless child must be taught to live 
with other people and to be, so far as possible, un- 
distinguished from them in ordinary social inter- 
course. The efforts to have him play with secing 
boys and girls upon the playground at recess time 
requires the constant and persistent efforts of the 
special teacher and taxes her ingenuity to the utter- 
most. The crowded condition of the playground dur- 
ing these brief periods of recreation makes the more 
deliberate forms of .play little short of impossible. 
This is usually Supplemented by especially directed 
games instituted by the teacher during the physical 
exercise periods and at other times to which a pre- 
ponderating number of seeing children are as a 
“special privilege” invited. . 

The blind child is encouraged to make friends 
among seeing children of his neighborhood. This 
making of friends on his own street is greatly facil- 
itated by the training which he derives in the espe- 
cially directed games in school —but this requires 
the co-operation of the family. 

It is part of the duty of every Day School teacher 


to visit frequently in the homes of her pupils. She. 


becomes a friend of the family and loses no oppor- 
tunity to place them under more or less conscious 
obligation to her. Sometimes the bread-winner is 
found a better position. Sometimes a better place 
for the family to live in is discovered. Parents are 
induced to visit the school. Monthly tea parties 
for the mothers, at which the children act as hosts 
and hostesses, are among the means of. bringing 
about more cordial relations between teacher and 
parents. 

Frequently it happens that the social problems 
involving the child, in his home, are so serious that 
they require more time and strength than the _ spe- 
cial teacher has to give to them. For this reason 
there was added to the staff of the Cleveland Depart- 
ment for the Blind last year, a visiting teacher to 
follow up in every way possible the social work of 
the classroom teacher. She is virtually the social 
agent for the department, working in close co-oper- 
ation with the classroom teacher and accumulating 
information regarding the family of which the child 
is a member. 

Permit me to remark here that in the education 
of the blind much energy is certain to be wasted 
where the entire family situation is not taken into 
account. 

Among the valuable adjuncts to the Ohio Day 
Schools is the adaptation of machinery for social and 
moral training utilized by those working with seeing 
boys and girls. In Cleveland and Cincinnati, Boy 


Scout work and Girls’ Camp Fire work have been ~ 


raised to the dignity of regular school activity. All 
of the charm and force which accompany these two 
organizations, where they are carried out with a 
conscientious thoroughness and idealism, are utilized 
to the utmost. Furthermore, everything possible 


‘as incorporated into scouting and camp fire activity 


which may serve to supplement the work of the 
teachers. A good Boy Scout, or a good Camp 
Fire girl is regular in attendance at Saturday classes, 
is faithful in practising music lessons, can appear 


. 


well in public, not only upon the stage but in the 
street car and in the home, is careful about those 
things which go toward preserving health, is indus- 
trious, is helpful at all times and is conscious con- 
stantly that he or she stands as an example of what 
a true Boy Scout or true Girl of the Camp Fire 
should be. | : 
Membership in these organizations forms a basis 
for fraternal relationships with other boys and girls. 
Especially among the Scouts opportunity for compe- 
tition upon something like an equal footing is fre- 
quently afforded—to illustrate: Last year the Cleve- 
land Boy Scouts gave a large exhibition known as 
“The Scouts’ Circus.” Our boys installed a booth 
in whic they exhibited their handiwork. This hap- 
pened to be a field in which our children had fe- 
ceived far more attention than had their fellow 
Scout competitors. As a result, Troop No. 87 re- 
ceived the first prize of the day, in the form of a 
tent and other much coveted scouting paraphernalia. 
The conspicuous superiority of the handiwork of our 


boys left no room for the accusation tat the prize 


had been granted on the grounds of sympathy. 

To illustrate again: Last summer eight of our 
boys spent two weeks at the Cleveland Scout Camp. 
Upon the first day the row of tents, of which our 
boys’ tents formed a part, received the prize for 
neatness. After about ten days this row failed to 
receive the prize because of the failure of one of our 
boys to make up his bed. The Scout Masters in 
charge realized that trouble was brewing so pur- 
posely absented themselves from the camp during 
most of the forenoon. It later developed that the 
delinquent boy -had received a first-class dose of 
blanket-tossing at the hands of the seeing boys in 
his row of tents. This was rather humiliating to him 
at the time, but it probably gave him 2 better lesson 
in neatness and community patriotism than any 
teacher could have imparted. But the important 
point is t'at it illustrates the equal social footing 
which the blind boys had attained in this group of 
very normal seeing youths. 

I cannot emphasize too much the power of these 
two organizations, when the Scout Master and the 
Camp Fire Guardian believe so fervently in their 
work that they make it little less than a religion. 

Success, though, requires that a reasonable amount 
of time in the weekly program be given to Camp 
Fire and Boy Scout activity. Insistence upon the 
boys and girls performing every part of the work 
which they profess to do is absolutely essential. Any 
pretence is as demoralizing in Camp Fire work and 
Boy Scout work as it is in the church. The Scout 
Master and the Guardian are dealing with the most 
sacred impulses and emotions of adolescent life. 
These activities enable them to enter upon an _ inti- 
maty of relationship with the youth which few other 
persons ever dare to attempt. For this reason there 
must be absolutely no sham. The Guardian and the 
Scout Master must invariably ring true. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
During the past four years Cleveland has con- 
ducted a summer sctool class for blind boys. This 
summer a class for girls was opened. Cincinnati 
has conducted music classes during the summer for 
Such of its pupils as seemed to show most progress 
in this subject. 


The first three summer sessions of the Boys’ Class 
in Cleveland were conducted along the lines of phys- 
ical education and general observation work. The 
man who acts as Scout Master and physical director 
was placed in charge of the class. The boys went 
for long hikes through the country and spent two 
forenoons each week at the lake. The entire class 
learned to swim and some of them to row a boat. 
They learned to recognize some of the common 
trees, to pick out many of the bird calls and learned 
from observation many of the habits of their feath- 
ered friends. Excursions to farms were connected 
up with geography lessons upon the w’' eat districts, 
the corn belt and the dairying industry. Truck gar- 
dening was studied at first hand. Many vague con- 
ceptions of fire engines, locomotives, auto trucks 
and various other things so familiar to the seeing 
-child were cleared up by frequent and thorough ex- 
amination of these objects under the direction of 
the teacher. 

This summer our older boys have been organized 
into a salesmanship class, with regular morning Jlec- 
tures and daily practice in canvassing and keeping 
of accounts. After the regular morning lecture and 
general discussion of their previous day’s experiences 
the boys scatter to their various districts of the city 
where they resume their house to house soliciting. 
The teacher patrols these districts and the laggard 
who yields to the temptation to find a shady spot in 
which to while away the hot.part of the day is very 
likely to be interrupted by the teacher who demands 
an explanation. If it seems wise, the teacher will 
then assist the boy sympathetically with his next two 
or three prospective customers and will correct any 
error which may have crept into the presentation 
of his case 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The Day Schools of Ohio have, until this last year, 
done very little in the way of industrial training. 
The children are rather young, very few being more 
than fifteen years of age. It is the conviction of the 
Day School teachers that when a thorough course in 
Manual Training is afforded, beginning with the 
Kindergarten and leading up through te grades, 
trade training may well be deferred until the time 
when the youth is thinking most seriously of how 
he is to earn his livelihood. 

If he has thorough command of his hands, the 
simple trades usually taught to the blind can be 
readily learned in a few months by the boy of seven- 
teen. Seventeen is not too late to enter upon the 
more difficult trade of piano tuning and repairing. 

This year in Cincinnati and Cleveland chair caning 
and repairing and commercial reed work have been 
taught to our boys who show little promise of fur- 
ther development in the purely manual training class. 
A piano tuning class also was opened hy the Cleve- 
land Public Schools which is housed in a shop as 
well equipped as is t'e average tuning shop in our 
large residential schools. The first task confronting 
the teacher seemed to be to raise the standard of 
workmanship among the tuners of the city. Some 
of those who had never completed their course at 
any regular tuning school were induced to enroll in 
this class. When these men are trained night classes 
will be opened for the benefit of any blind tuner 
in the city who may feel that he needs assistance 





along any particular line or with any special prob- 
lem. The Day classes will then be open to the 
older boys and young men who wish to learn the 
trade. The teacher in charge of the tuning class 
is also the tuner of the pianos in the Cleveland 
School buildings. This enables him to give his 
pupils considerable apprenticeship on the Public 
School pianos before turning them out as finished 
tuners. 

Permit me to add that I am convinced that we 
should defer the selection of boys for the tuning 
department until they have reached an age at which 
we can form seme fairly satisfactory estimate of 
the kind of a citizen they are going to make. 700 
.many blind men are already at large in the com- 
munity tinkering with people’s pianos who ought 
never to have been allowed to consider themselves 
eligible for such a calling. 

It should be pointed out that the cordial rela- 
tionship between the Day Schools of Ohio and the 
State Institution makes it feasible for the smaller 


cities to depend upon the _ residential school for 
much of the trade instruction required. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Perhaps the most effective recent effort on the 


part of the Day Schools to deal intelligently with 
the problem of vocational training of persons handi- 
capped by defective vision is the creation this year 
of the position of Vocational Guidance teacher for 
the Cleveland department. It must be admitted that 
a large proportion of the successful graduates of 
our schools do not earn their living by occupations 
specifically taught them as pupils. Furthermore, the 
Day Schools are enrolling an increasing number of 
pupils possessing considerable useful vision. The 
occupational possibilities open to these pupils has 
never been thoroughly studied. It was these con- 
siderations which determined me to ask for a person 
of resource and experience to undertake the voca- 
tional guidance and to supply when necesary a cer- 
tain amount of vocational training to the 
pupils in the Cleveland department. 

It will be the duty of this teacher to study the 
older pupils with a view to ascertaining their incli- 
nations and possibilities. She will then aid them in 
planning their course of study and supervise their 
work in the upper grades especially in High School. 
Special arrangements for specific instruction in cer- 
tain subjects not offered by the Public Schools must 
be made. Jf time permits a certain amount of such 
instruction will be given by the vocational guidance 
teacher. 

It will be the duty of this teacher to study this 
community, to make friends among the business and 
professional people, to seek out openings for gradu- 
ates of this department. An advisory committee of 
business. men has already been partially organized 
to give counsel and assistance in the training and 
placement of pupils. The responsibility of the voca- 
tional guidance teacher will not end until the pupil 
has been successfully fitted into the community or 
has been pronounced a hopeless case. 


older 


SIGHT SAVING CLASSES 

Permit me now to refer to a recent outgrowth of 
the Day School work which is almost as revolution. 
ary in nature as the Day Sc' ool plan itself. Under 


the Ohio Taw establishing Dav Schools for the blind, 


any person who by reason of defective vision can- 
not profitably or safely be educated in the public 


ochesls sae wthe ordinary way shall be considered as 


words, any child who cannot without 


‘avail himself of the ordinary facilities of 
the public school is educationally blind. Among 
those children, though, there will be found a large 
number of pupils who can make certain use of ordi- 
nary print. hooks. They cannot see the blackboard 
from the. and any continued use of the 
text-book in ordi "print is injurious to their weak 
eyes. The experience of every teacher of the blind 
will demonstrate that few such pupils ever become 
good finger readers, and those who do seldom: make 


much use of the art of touch reading after they have 


left school, The most that is usually claimed regard- 
ing such pupils is that, by, using their fingers for 
reading purposes they relieve their eyes of the strain 
during. childhood and conserve the limited vision 
whith they possess for use in later life. A great 
deal of energy and time ‘is consumed in acquiring 
the accomplishment. Many such pupils do little 


more than pretend to read with their fingers. Sight 


is resorted to whenever in doubt or whenever time 
is a consideration. The practice of reading raised 
white dots upon white paper with the eyes is usually 
attended with far more eye strain than is the read- 
ing of ordinary print. This eye strain is accentu- 
ated when the lighting conditions: are not the best 
as is frequently the case in school rooms designed 
for persons without sight. 

During the past few years, public school systems 
have .made special provision for border-line eye 
eases. Classes for such children. are variously 
known as: “Classes for Semi-seeing Children,” 
“Censervation of Vision Classes,” and “Sigkt-Saving 
Classes.” It is agreed that by whatever name they 
are known the emphasis should be placed upon the 
fact that the pupils see and not upon their defect 
of vision. Much of the benefit derived from the 
separation of such children from the finger readers 
will be lost if we do not train them to minimize the 
social and industrial effect of their limitation 5in 
vision. They should never be allowed to regard 
themselves as blind and the public should be kept 
from associating them with blindness... 


BASIS OF SELECTION OF PUPILS 

There are two tests by which pupils for the con- 
servation of vision classes are selected: The first 
is the schoolman’s test; any child who cannot keep 
pace with his classmates without special assistance 
but who can safely make a limited use of ordinary 
print is considered a candidate for these classes. 
The medical test is not yet clear. 
ment has been agreed upon which exactly describes 
the “eye condition of a pupil which should entitle 
him to the assistance of the conservation of vision 
class. Each case must be considered upon its own mer- 
its. The degree of vision of children assigned to 
these classes is somewhere between 6/60 and 6/15’s; 
though a high degree of myopia or astigmatism, or a 
diseased condition of the retina may indicate the as- 
signment of certain children with more than 6/15’s 
vision to such classes. Also some children with a 
vision as low as 6/30 in both eyes,do not seem to 
be seriously handicapped in regular classroom work. 
Close attention to this point over a number of years 


No formal state- 


6 


will, it is hoped, result in a more exact description 
of eye conditions. which indicate attendance in a 
sig-t-saving class. — 

Sight-saving classes have three well-defined aims: 
First, to minimize the eye strain during the school 
life of the child; second, to teach each individual 
pupil how to conserve his own limited vision and, 
third,.to give such vocational guidance, and if neces- 
sary such vocational training as will enable him to 
fill a useful place in the community where te will 


be least handicapped by his defect of vision and 


. blind. 


where he will be subjected to the least eye strain. 
Rooms selected for sight-saving classes should have 
certain essential conditions. The natural and artifi- 
cial light! should be equal, if not superior, to that 
of the best classroom for children with normal vision. 
This means that the light should be sufficient at alt 
times: and should not fluctuate unduly. Glare should 
be ‘reduced to a minimum, not only by controlling 
the light at the sources but by refinishing the wood- 
work and walls with a mat surface and decorating 
the room with a soft neutral color. Whenever pos- 
sible the sky should be visible from every part of 
the room in which a child is required to work. The 
most important part of the equipment of such a room 
is the blackboard which should be kept in good con- 
dition. The area of blackboard should not be 
less .than sixteen square feet per pupil. Expe- 
rience has shown that adequate space for exercise 
and game work is not provided where there is not 
an allowance of at least ninety square feet of floor 
area per pupil; the tendency to a high blood pressure 
among many of the pupils with defect of vision makes 
it very advisable that the room* be located upon 
the floor in the school building which will necessitate 
the least climbing of: stairs on the part of the chil- 
dren. 
PLAN OF OPERATION 


The plan of operation of sight saving classes is 
not unlike t'at of the public school classes for the 
The children prepare their work in the spe- 
cial class rooms whenever necessary, but recite so 
far as is practicable in the room with the normal 
children. In the special room no effort is made to 
teach the children to read with their fingers, though 
much attention is given to teaching tem to do their 
hand-work and typewriting with little or no use of 
the eyes. By so doing it is hoped to minimize the 
handicap of short sight, and .to reduce eye strain 
growing out of an habitual effort to see what they 
are doing with their hands. The written work of 
such pupils is done upon t*e blackboard, upon an 
unglazed paper with a soft heavy pencil, or upon 
the typewriter where care is used to follow the 
touch system. <A very limited supply of textbooks 
in a large heavy ink type has been prepared for the 
use of these children. The paper employed in these 
books has a mat surface and is of a slightly buff 
tint. 

The first class for to be 
opened in this country was organized by te Boston 
Public Schools in the Spring of 1909, in co-operation 
with the Perkins Institution for the Blind. In the 
fall of the same year Cleveland opened a similar 
class and since that time the work has spread to 
eleven other cities. The rapidity with which various 
boards of education have undertaken to operate such 
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classes indicates the need which they fill. This 
development in educational. work reaches a hitherto 
neglected and misunderstood class of children. In 
the past, a few of them have found their way to 
institutions for the blind, a few more have managed 
to get through the public schools with more or less 
permanent ill effects from undue eye strain, but a 
great majority have. either been excused from the 
operation of the compulsory school attendance law, 
or have worried along gaining more or less benefit 
from the class attendance until such time as their 
age or grade enabled them to go to work. In their 
selection of an occupation they have received little 
or no guidance or assistance. Consequently they 
have drifted into jobs which have little merit beyond 
the fact that their limited degree of vision did not 
for a time at least prevent them from performing 
their tasks satisfactorily. Many such persons, ambi- 
tious “to get ahead,” have selected occupations with 
little regard to the amount of eye strain involved. 
To this fact we may fairly attribute a considerable 
amount of unnecessary: blindness during adult life. 

Among the contemplated developments in sight 
saving class work in certain of the Ohio cities, dur- 
ing the coming school year, is the addition to the 
staff of a supervising eye specialist. The duty of 
the eye specialist will be to make frequent visits to 
the sight saving classrooms to consult with the 
teacher and the pupils in the schoolroom as to the 
best method of conserving the vision of the children. 

DANGERS TO BE AVOIDED 

In the growth of this work certain dangers should 
be guarded against. Children should not be assigned 
to such classes who have so little vision that they 
cannot make some practical use of ordinary print 
books. If care is not taken in this particular, schools 
will be rearing an illiterate class of children who 
can neither read with their fingers nor with their 
eyes from ink print books of a size of type generally 
available to them. Another grave danger is that, 
owing to a mistaken idea of economy, too many 
pupils may be assigned to a single teacher. Expe- 
rience has shown, I believe, that very rarely good 
work results when a teacher is assigned more than 
ten pupils. When a teacher claims to be handling, 
with satisfaction, more than ten pupils it usually 
develops that she lacks a broad view of her duties 
and is leaving undone much of the manual and phys- 
ical training and social work so essential to true suc- 
cess in the operation of sight saving classes. Such 
teachers are also frequently omitting to go back into 
the child’s educational career in search of the weak 
spots due to past neglect. 


COST OF DAY SCHOOLS AND STATE SUBSIDY 

Few forms of statistics are less satisfactory for 
comparative purposes than are those relating to per 
capita cost in different public school systems. As 
regards classes for the blind, part of the difficulty 
lies in the lack of agreement as to just what should 
be charged to this department. The average annual 
per capita cost in Ohio cities last year, was some- 
where in the neighborhood of two hundred dollars. 
While this is far short of the average annual per 
capita cost of the residential school for the blind 
of the state, it is far in excess of the average annual 
per capita cost ‘of instruction of normal children in 
the public schools. It is, in fact, a higher per capita 


cost than that of the instruction of any other class 
of pupils in the city. This situation necessitates a 
continual struggle with the watch dogs of the school 
treasury, to secure adequate provision for the blind. 
In many places the success of the department de- 
pends more upon the supervisor's ability to present 
his case to those in authority than to his educational 
aims and his administrative powers. For this reason 
three states have granted a subsidy from the gen- 
eral treasury of the commonwealth to aid in the sup- 
port of the instruction of the blind. 

In 1913 Ohio granted to school districts in the 
State conducting departments for blind an annual 
per capita state subsidy of two hundred dollars. In 
1917 this subsidy was increased to two hundred and 
fifty dollars. This two hundred and fifty dollars is 
allowed for all pupils enrolled for a school year of 
nine months. <A proportionate part of two hundred 
and fifty dollars is allowed for pupils enrolled for 
part of a school year less than nine mont*s. There- 
fore, a school in which half of its pupils are enrolled 
for nine months and half of them enrolled for but 
four and one-half months, the average per capita 
allowance from the State would be one hundred and 
eighty-seven and one-half dollars. While this is an 
extreme proportion of pupils enrolled for less than 
a school year, it illustrates that the average per 
capita allowance may be and in fact usually is con- 
siderably less than two hundred and fifty dollars. 
The estimated average per capita cost for the school 
year 1917-18 of the Department for the Blind in 
Cleveland will be about two hundred and tyenty-five 
dollars. This probably will be practically . covered 
by the State grant. While such State subsidies re- 
move many of the obstacles in the way of successful 
administration of a city department for the . blind, 
the practice is bad public economy unless the State 
sees to it that certain standard requirements are fixed 
with which cities must comply in order to receive 
the state grant. This was not Ohio until 
the Spring of 1917. 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

From present indications it would seem that the 
next few years will see a marked development in 
day school work. There is a growing tendency to- 
ward a strict separation of the finger readers from 
those defective eyesight cases where there is a resi- 
due of light admitting of a limted use of print. The 
recognition of this new class of border line cases has 
given more significance to the Day School work for 
the blind than was apparent a few years ago. This 
class of pupils far outnumbers the finger readers. 
Recent surveys made in Ohio and Massachusetts 
would indicate that every city of twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants has a sufficient number of such 
pupils to warrant the organization of a special center. 

In communities where Day School departments 
have been organized the teacher naturally becomes 
a source of general information regarding matters 
relating to the blind. Parents of blind children 
under turn to the local teacher of the 
blind for counsel and help in rearing their little one. 
It is the practice of teachers to call on parents of 
such prospective pupils to give advice wherever pos- 
sible. 


school age 


Next year in Cleveland a special teacher will 
be assigned during part time to supervise the 
school training of such children. 


pre- 
It is probable that 
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with the expanding conception of the function of 
the Day School increasing attention will be given this 
tield of endeavor. 

During the early years of the Public School De- 
partment for the Blind there was a tendency on the 
part of the day School teachers to exaggerate the 
shortcomings of the institution and to minimize the 
difficulties confronting the Day School Upon the 
other hand the institution man had little faith in 
the Public School and I fear he regarded the ‘Day 
School pupils as victims of a very serious educa- 
tional blunder. This however is in the past. The 
Day School man has come to recognize the fuller 
significance of his mission. 

With the perfection of the machinery for dealing 
with the broader aspects of the blind child’s edu- 
cation the Day Schools have won many sympathetic 
friends among the more progressive institution men. 
The Day School movement and the recent change in 
point of view of the institution men are both out- 
growths of a modern spirit in social work which 
emphasizes the importance of the family life and the 
dangers attendant upon segregation. 

If I may be permitted a rather long ranged pre- 
diction, I will say that the time is coming when the 
Day School and the Residential School will not be 
far apart in their method of operation For years 
some institutions have made more or. less use of the 
local Public Schools for the training of certain se- 
lected pupils. : 

During the coming year Cleveland will open a 
training cottage. To this will be assigned selected 
groups of children for certain forms of training The 
term of residence will probably never exceed a year 
and in order to keep alive the family ties the chil- 
dren will be required to spend at least one day a 
week at home Here the older girls will be taught 
practical housekeeping. Here the younger children, 


whose parents in spite of the visiting teachers have 
failed to atford training in such matters as dressing, 
eating properly and the like, will be taken for short 
periods of instruction. Here, too, the older boys will 
be placed for a few months’ observation and train- 
ing when their teachers become convinced that such 
a course is desirable. 


Perhaps it should be explained that the children 
residing in the training cottage will attend the pub- 
lic school classes in the same way as do those living 
at home. 


It should be said that this provision for the board- 
ing of a certain number of children was made more 
easily obtainable by reason of a special State grant 
subsidizing the undertaking. Doubtless, if the need 
is demonstrated other cities and other States will 
make similar arrangements. 


Another immediate development in Day School 
work is the Vocational Guidance teacher whose 
duties have been outlined in another part of this 
paper. The Day School has an advantage over most 
institutions in this department of educational work. 
The district served is small and the pupils live and 
work in the same community with the school. This 
makes it possible to study the community and to fit 
the child into it. Follow up work will be both easy 
and effective as it can be done by those having a 
hand in the pupils’ training. 

Plans are already on foot in certain Pacific Coast 
cities to open Night School classes for the blind 
adults. It is quite probable that as the need is 
demonstrated many cities will not delay much longer 
in responding to the demand. 

The city of Cincinnati has recently authorized the 
employment of a home teacher for adults. This may 
become the accepted responsibility of Day School de- 
partments. 
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